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‘TERMS-TO § surr "YOU, 


Heat Prdiluced 
on The Spot 


OU seldom need more than a 
room or two as warm as 70° or 
72°. Sometimes it’s the nursery, 
sometimes the sewing room—and 


there you carry your Perfection Come in and see the 
: handy, handsome Per- 
Heater. It produces needed extra fection Heaters—let us 


teli you more about ff 
them. j 


heat on the spot. 

Use a low fire in your furnace or 
base-burner for general heat. Then 
use the Perfection for comfort heat. 
That is Perfection selective heating, 


We will give a floor tray free of charge with each of our 
No. 525 heaters as long ‘as our stock of this regular size 
model lasts. 


For best results use NONPAREIL or ATLANTIC 


Kerosene Oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office for Korea—175 Gishudori, Seoul. 


| Dealers and branches at all principal points in Korea. 
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“SAY [T WITH PICTURES” 


Ask any delegate to the Federal Council 
if he saw the enlargements we had on 
view of Sorai and Wonsan Beaches. We 
also have the negative of the famous 


OLD KOREAN WITH PIPE 


Price 83 x 11, in sepia, Yen 1.50 
li x 17, ” ” 2” 3.00 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 
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Photographers, Printers, Machinists, Cabinetmakers 


NEVER SAY “DYE” SAY 


RIT 


GUARANTEED TO DYE ALL FABRICS 


WASHES AS IT DYES 
25 SEN A CAKE 
VARIETY OF COLORS 
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SEVERANCE PHARMACY 


SEOUL, KOREA 
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BRONZE BELLS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
If you are interested in securing satisfactory bells of highest quality and 
reasonably priced do not fail to write us. 

At present we are making bells of three different sizes and prices. 


WICKER FURNITURE. | 
We are prepared to make wicker furniture of the highest quality and at a 
price that will please you. Chairs, settees, stands, beds, couches, steamer chairs, 
baby’s high chairs, waste-paper baskets, hampers, ete. Write for pictures and 


prices. . 
Send us pictures of what you want and let us quote prices. 


FURNITURE. | 
We are prepared to execute orders for furniture of any kind. 
We have specialized on kindergarten furniture, and blocks put up in nice boxes. 


ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


C. F. Bernheisel, Superintendent 


. Pyengyang, Chosen 


How I wish I could sketch a Korean Yangban! 


colors ! 


How I wish I could sketch Korean life for my fur- 


How I wish I could do that Sorai sunset in Water- : 
i 

| -lough talks! 

DO YOU WISH THAT ? | 


| At least, you can give your child the chance to study 
DRAWING in his youth. 


BRING HIM TO THE 


PYENGYANG FOREIGN SCHOOL 


DAvip L. SoLTau, Principal. 


| THESE ARE OF INTEREST TO YOU 


ENGLISH PRAYER CALENDAR for 1925 
containing complete list of missionaries, re- 
vised to date, including all Missions, with 
full particulars as to stations, dates of ar- 
rival, assignments, families, Korean names, 
etc. | 


fo PAK Hee 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


Cloth boards, Yen 1.00 Leather, Yen 1.40 


English spoken. 


> 


Mission requirements . 

LADIES’ CHIT-BOOK. A novelty that we 
have just had specially manufactured. 
Bound in real, strong leather, with two 
pockets and a block of fifty leaves perforated 
into five sections, it is an ideal gift for a 
lady. New edition — better leather --— better 
work. 


receive special 
attention. 


fo Elrakucno, 2 ohoeme 
SEBO”U L 


Tel, Honkyoku 1795. 


TE CCmmr Nts Yen 3.75 | 
Name in gold on cover 60 sen per line. 
Extra refills 30 sen. 
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ANAGRAMS. Everyone likes the ‘‘Spelling 
Game’’ and here we have it beautifully F 
printed on good stiff cards, 400 letters in a 
box, with rules all complete. Nothing bet- 
ter for the quiet long winter evenings. 
Grown-ups and children alike enjoy this 
game, order one now. 


YUEN JAI & CO. 
Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


PYiCen. ick cB aa 1.20 


“THE CLOUD DREAM OF THE NINE” | 
translated from the Korean by Dr. J. S. 
Gale. ‘‘The most moving romance of po- 
lygamy ever written.’’ Kim Man Choong 
wrote the original in 1689 A. D. for the | 
purpose of cheering and comforting his aged 
mother. A splendid volume, 9 by 6 inches, 
handsomely bound and at a very low price. 


‘Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
opposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentlemen’s & Ladies’ 
Tailoring 


Best English Cloth Carried 


Sixteen. Korean Postage in 
2 ee IE SSS riche os and ¥ 5.00 Korea ts 18 
4 BLT F tra. 
Work and Materials yf Yrs Coe 


guaranteed 
Seoul, Korea : Published by the 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY | 
OF KOREA 


REFERENCES :- QUR CUSTOMERS |) 
of more than 
THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING 
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THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 
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MOTOR 


ral 


SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Optainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Deale-s Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description, also 


ILLUMINATING, FUEL, LUBRICATING AND MOTOR 
OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX 


= 


THE KISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD. 
75 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul 
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Telegrams:— 


Telephone :— 


Davidson, Seoul. KG. W, 16) AVIDSON, ica 2 No. 337. 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 
Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 


Office Envelopes :— _ 
Buff, Manila, 
Blue, Manila, 
White; Laid, 
Buff, Manila, 614’’<5” 
Official Size, 10%’’<4%4”’ ,, 


per 1,000 ¥ 3.70 
4.10 
4,90 
6.40 
9.40 
Sealing Wax, Superfine, per lb. 2.35 
per doz. 90 Sen & 1.40 

¥ 35.00 t0 ¥ 80.00 


26.00 


Pencils, English Made, 
Beds, Simmons, 
Shinola Shoe Polish, per gross 


Asbestos Cement Sheets, 4’<4’ each 2.75 


Agent :— 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Total Funds £ 29,500,000 


Fire Insurance at lowest rates and settlement 


of Losses made in Seoul without delay. 


Motor Car Insurance Policies cover all risk of 


damage to Insured’s Car and to third parties. 


Inquire about Life Insurance with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


CALIFORNIA ORIENT LINE 


Operated for UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD by the 


And every 14 days thereafter. 


TOWNSEND & CO. 
| Tel. No. 18, CHEMULPO 
Cable Address: ‘‘TOWNSEND” 


—— 


Over 400,000 have been 
MADE AND SOLD 


Five different Styles in either 
OAK or WALNUT 
carried in stock 


TERMS—MAKE YOUR OWN 


We will put an Estey Organ 
in any Korean church on the 
guarantee of the supervising 
foreign missionary 
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For SAN FRANCISCO 
via Houolulu 
Leave Kobe Leave Yokohama 

STEAMERS Voyage 
Pres. Lincoln 18-67-H Feb. 7 Feb. 8 
Pres. Cleveland 21-70-H Febsie2t Feb. 22 
Pres. Pierce 11-(5-H Mar © 7% Mar. 8 
Pres. Taft 12-65-H Mar. 21 Mar. 22 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO-HONOLULU-YOKOHAMA-KOBE-SHANGHAI-MANILA 
and HONGKONG 
THE SUNSHINE BELT 


For MANILA, via 
Shanghai and Hongkong 


Leave Arrive San— 
Honolulu | Francisco 
Feb. 17 Feb. 238 
Mataemes Mar. 9 
Mar. 17 | Mar. 23 
Mar. 31 Ki Mar. 6 


Sailings subject to change. 


Special 10% reduction to Missionaries allowed at the time of purchase of ticket. 


- W. W, TAYLOR & CO, 
Tel. No. 2183 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL 
Cable Address: “TAYLORGAWA”’ 


ESTE ORGANS 


W. W. TAYLOR & CG., SEOUL 
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‘Eiitor-in-Chief, — 


Rew. W. J. ANDERSON, Rev. H. D. RppuneetEe REV. A. e BECKER, PH. 
Mr. G. Bonwick, ~ Rev. W. M. Cuark, D.D., Rev. F. K. GAMBLE, 
Rev. Js WwW. HITCH, ‘Mr. HucH MILLER, , Mrs. A. H. NorRTON. 
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ees? Bess Manager.—Mr. GERALD BONWICK, Christian Literature Society of Korea, 
Seoul, Korea. 

Subseription:— Annual Subscription, including postage in Korea, Japan and China, 2.50; including Fi) 
postage to America, Great Britain and other parts of the world, 43.50 ($1.75 gold or 7s.6d). Single copies, OB 


_ Business matters and subscriptions should be addressed to MR. BONWICK as above, Remittances ee 
from countries other than Korea and J apan should always be sent by Foreign Money Order or personal — 

eque. Please do not send stamps or Domestic Money Oraers. If preferred, subscriptions may also be 
tage to any of the following :— 

_ Rev. F. M. Norru, ‘D. D., 150 Fifth Avenue, New ‘See U.S.A. 

Mr. D. A. Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. 
Miss CarriE R. PortER, Lambuth Building, Nashville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
_ Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG, 439 Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 
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WRITE TO OR CALL ON 


i TELEGRAMS: SALE & FR AZ AR Ltd. TELEPHONE: 


“FRAZAR”’ Seoul. Kokamon 369. ‘ ; 
-KEJJO (Seoul) © Ne cas 
KOREA ean Ace 


The Parkersburg Building, New Dormitory for Men. 


aa Deer einen, (Eger 22) Dr. Kim of Chemulpo Women’s Hospital; Dr. Ahn of | 


the Methodist Hospital, Seoul; Misses Youn & Ko, : 
Seniors in the Government Medical College, Seoul. 


THE 
AMAN HOSTEL 


Two senior medical students,—the Misses Youn and 
(Page 39) Ko, and the three graduates in pharmacy, — the Misses 
Kim, Cha and Kim. (Page 41) 


View of the new Dispensary Building of Taiku Leper Hospital 


on day of Dedication Exercises. 
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Editorial 
Our Problem 


HAT WOULD A MISSIONARY do without problems? Can you imagine life without oy 
them? No, unless you can imagine something wholly unlike anything you have | 


ever experienced and that does not in reality exist.. Fortunately we are not dis-. 


cussing psychological problems, or we would already be out of.our depth. 

. It really seems that problems are an indispensable and necessary part of a missionary’s 
life. How would you feel for example, if you should wake up some fine morning to find that 
your old and tried friend, who has accompanied you during all the days of your missionary: 
journey—the problem of self-support—was on more ? Or if all such questions, as how to make 
the missionary dollar fill the place and do the work of two, were settled forever ? You would 
probably, feel as lonesome as a seven-year-old kid who had lost his best loved yellow pup, and. 
you know it. 

It is true that our problems may seem at times too grievous to be borne but, after all, 
‘they are the things that make or break ‘us, and. we like to think that most of us are on the 
make. Every problem we solve better fits us to meet the next more courageously and manful- 
ly.. And problems, although unsolved, broaden our wisdom, deepen our’ experience, and 
‘help mould. our characters. So after all they are not an unmixed evil. 

Therefore, for the mutual benefit we may derive from it, we invite your consideration of 
a problem that is field wide in its scope, and also is one that has given usa great deal of trou-- 
ble. We appeal to you now, not because we have lost hope, for we believe it can be solved. 
but because we are satisfied that it will require your help and co-operation to solve it. Our 
problem is: ‘How can we, as editors, make the KOREA MISSION FIELD more useful and i in- 
teresting to our constituency ?” . 

No doubt at some time or other, while reading this magazine, you have felt impressions: 
of some nature, either of condemnation or of commendation. If you have not and we’ 
have not been able to make you mad or glad, then our failure is greater than we had feared, 


for we must have been getting out a paper that was without power orcolor, not to achieve re- o 


sults of some nature. In any event the matter is such as to demand your attention. During’ 
the past year we have heard only one criticism and no commendation. We might be able to. 
get along without the commendation, but we must have the criticism. 

There is one other explanation of the matter, however, and that is that our constituents. 
are not readers of the paper. We would hate to even think that we have any among us who- 
are so indifferent to the general welfare of the field as to thus neglect the organ that is expected 
to represent their interests. If we can give our time to gathering material for the paper, 
you can surely take the time to read it, so please do not try to plead that old excuse. 
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ication. | 


The new year lies open before us. 


_ the new officials of the Government General 
who have most to do with missionary and edu- 
: cational work. 
_ -Mr. C. H. Yi (Yi Chin Ho) is the new head of the 
Department of Education and is, I believe, the first 
Korean to be appointed the head of a department 
ince the annexation. In this important position he 
follows Mr. Sekiya, Mr. Shibata and Mr. Nagano, all 
- well known to the foreign community. 
e _ Mr. Yi began life asa soldier but later turned to 
education and at the time of the annexation was 
‘ee Principal of the Higher School at Pyengyang. Since 
Pie 1912 he has served most of his time as a provincial 
_ governor, being stationed at Taiku and Chunju. Be- 
_ fore being appointed to his present position he had 
ne "been on the reserve list for some time. 
_ With his family he occupies the official residence 
_ near the South Gate School which was occupied: by 
ok t Mr. Matsunaga and Mr. Nagano. 


‘ of the Educational Section. Mr. Hirai is a graduate 
of the Tokyo Imperial University. He became known 
_ to many foreigners while he was in charge of the de- 
partment of internal affairs in the Pyengyang Provin- 
cial Office. From there he was transferred to the Sec- 
tion of Commerce and Industry in Seoul. To hear Mr. 
- Hirai speak English you would think he is a graduate 
of a foreign university. While he has travelled abroad 
he has never studied abroad. He is a Christian and a 
member of the Baptist Church. In his new position 
he will be glad to meet the missionary educator. 


a a and aicuss as interests of thie” magazine, 0) Frit as you gers in ‘will it et : 
onholed, but will be given due consideration and attention. : : 


that you would like to have discussed, or SE, that ee not been teense upon that ¥ 
feel sure will interest our readers, or some incident or story that you might send in for E: 
Do not hesitate, send it in, for we are open to suggestions, and will gladly wel- 
me anything that will make the paper serve its constituency better than it has in the past. 
pee Let each missionary on the field resolve to do some- | ‘ 
_ thing during the year that will help to make this mission paper more successful in presenting — § 
_ the greatness, interest, and beauty of our field to those who know it not, and will add to the 4 

mber of those who read it with real enjoyment and profit. q 


Some Introductions 


F. HERRON SMITH 


AHE FOLLOWING is a brief account of four of. 


Just under Mr. Yiis Mr. M. Hirai, in direct charge | 


A 


Kops 


Mr. M.K. Yu(Yu Man Kyum)has been appointed the : q 
Chief of the Religious Affairs Section. He seems a very 
young man for such a responsible position but has made = 
a very fine record as an official. In his youth he spent — 

one year at Paichai Haktang, but soon went to Japan _ 
where he graduated from the Imperial University. He ¥ 
began his official life under Mr. E. Mitsui, the well- — 
known Japanese Christian in the Government General. _ 
For one year he was acounty magistrate near Tai- — 
ku, then for a number of years served in various 
capacities in the Taiku provincial office. From >. 
childhood he has been a Christian and is now a mem- & 
ber of the Chungdong Methodist Church in Seoul. His a 
uncle, Yu Sung Chun, is a friend of Dr. Gale’s and _ 
helped translate the Bible into mixed script. ‘His 
father was Yu Kil Chun, a former Minister of Home 

Affairs. In his youth he studied at Boston. ‘ 


The new head of the Foreign Affairs Section is Mr. 
T. Nakamura, who came to Seoul with Mr. Ariyoshias ~ 
his private secretary. On the return of Mr. Ariyoshi, a 
Mr. Nakamura was appointed a Councillor, and was 
recently promoted to his present position. His depart- 
ment deals with passports and foreign’ property mat- 
ters. He too, isa graduate of the Imperial Univer- 
sity. The golf and tennis players among the foreign- 
ers have great respect for his ability as an _ athlete 


of Barut: Saito. 
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oy KOKURYU_ WAS the son ‘of Puyu so 
-Paikje was born of Kokuryu. When 
Choomong left Puyuin his hot escape 
his brothers he had to part from his wife 
as time passed, bore hima son called 
id ‘True to the spirit of being against the 
in that i is down, the Hast taunted the lad 
th having no father and so plagued his 
oyish footsteps that the soul within him was 
worn thin to desperation. Being a skilled 
; archer like his taiee he carried 

his bow, partly for pleasure and 
- partly for self-defence. A wo- 
“man ae a water-jar on her head treated him 
as he went by to a flick of her ill-guarded 
tongue, and, in return he shot through the 
os arthenware j jar and sent the contents flying 
“over neck and crop. She cursed him as only 
@ an angry woman can curse. In his state of 
woe he came to his mother for consolation. 
“Why haveIno father?” asked he. ‘‘But 
‘ou have,” was her reply. “Where is he 
then?” “A great king,” said she, “in the far 
south where he rules a kingdom.’ “But” 
says Yoori, “may I Bot go and find him? 
_ Everyone here hates me.” “‘T fear,’’ said his 
- mother, “‘that will not be possible, for your 
father left a solemn charge with me to say 
we that his son must answer this riddle before he 
- could see his face: ‘‘Beneath the pine that 
stands upon the cornered rock is hidden the 
proof by which I’ll know my son.” | 


Yori finds” 
his Father 


g 


a 


_ Yoori heard this with intense interest and 
ae pean his earch. 


He looked in 


“pillar t that ‘Eatood on its stone base just in front 
4 of his room. Here indeed was a broken blade 
that. awaited his hand. This was to be his 
i sr isi in the a Sa of Cholbon Puyu. 


ae History of the Korean People 


J. S. GALE, D. D. 


er VIII 


Theseus, the son of Aigeus, as told 
Plutarch. cee leaves A‘thra with the 


to eae fhe throne ae ene 
the meantime Choomong had 
ried as had two other sons, 


Piryoo and 
Onjo 


dom were thus deshod: in pieces ina a: lay 
and they resolved on flight. New worlds mt 
be found to conquer. As people wait no) a 
days for areal leader to appear, so the w Id 
waited them. Choomong had found his w 
ing people and Onjo and Piryoo must ne is. 
find theirs. They crossed the Yaloo and Cc 


eyes taeeied the sain. Let all who lien this. 
highest peak of the capital remember that asi 
looked in the year 18 B. C. so it looks toda: 
The rocks are perhaps a little smoother by the 
many feet that have made their fearful way 
up its polished face, but they are the same. 
How many a slip of step has sent its victim 
hurtling over the brow of the cliff a thousand 
feet to a shattering death below we know not, 
but doubtless Paiontai stands today just as it 
stood when Onjo and Piryoo sought each a. 
kingdom. pe 
They descended from the peak and Piryoo — a 
went toward Chemulpo where he built his. 
city wall, dimly outlined today. Onjo — 
crossed the river and pitched his. 
capital on the top of Namhan. Piryoo _ 


Rise of 
Paikje 
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' aceon peage thig 
fall were, as usual, comets, me 
sky, earthquakes, famines, “ioaterts ‘ 
nC Mahan meets her end and goes down » 
Ww, sae is cea to have speuhie it the iron heel of destiny. ae 
he ERHT “from beyond” across the  Itis interesting to note that in this. ve 
h year 9 A.D. Rome got her first. shock 
warning of the end to come wl 
Portents and  Quintilius Varus and his’ th ce a 
| invincible legions were annihi- 
lated in the Teutoberg Forest by the German 
a having repeatedly hedh Arminius. Creasy mentions that accompany-_ 
annoyed by the Malgal, (a Tun- ing the catastrophe Rome saw the summits aie 
- gusic race related to Palhai, Kitan the Alps fall; fires on the mountain tops ; 4 
r tribes of the north), they moved lightning strike the temple of the God rs 
War; flame flashes glaring in the night 5 
comets blazing forth; sharp spears crossing 
_ the sky and shooting their points toward the 
Romancamp. As the Mahanite read his doom 
in the heavens, so imperial Rome at that very 
same time read her own dread destiny. hts ony 
For the first two hundred years, little or — oa 
Jnjo- “finally possessed himself of the old nothing but misery is recorded in the annals fea 
dom of Mahan that fell before himin the of Paikje. In contrast to Silla she was the un- — 
year 9a. D. Mahan is marked in the . blessed state. Nothing is seen in the way 
ancient chronicles as beginning in of intelligent religion ; nothing in the way of — 
the year 194 B. c. with its capital at spiritual comfort. In 178.C. she builds a 
an (4 tl}) and including about fifty counties shrine to King Choomong, Onjo’s father, the — 
first king of Kokuryu, and there she offers 


sacrifice, but apart from this no religion is. 
evident. 


In these two hundred years are recone 
six earthquakes, the first in 13 a.D. and the last 
Pi in 199 A.D. There were, as well, — 
Maile of six great droughts, famines an 
pestilences. In the years 15 A. ‘D 


me other, a tanvible story as it eae in outline 0 
CE) that the people of Mahan cared the pages of Kim Poo- sik. ; 


a) 


little for silks or satins, but that 
toms of they loved gems and precious oun: 
ie stones. They did up their hair on his father, comes to the thron 
e top of the head and wore straw and leather Be ans ar lad a imthe year 19B.c. He ma: ‘jes 
shoes. The huts they lived in were built King a icine of the ae 
partly underground with mud walls and thatch 
roof. As yet Korea had not learned to use the 


_ondol, or fire beneath the floor. 


A HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


two wives, one a Korean from the Magpie 
River, and the other, a Chinese lady from the 
superior kingdom of Han. They quarrelled 
over the question of the king’s love, these 
two, and His Majesty, to keep peace in the 
family, built them separate palaces, one to the 
east and the other to the west. The king, as 
was his wont, went on a hunting tour and re- 
mained seven days. Thetwo queens, in the 
meantime crossed the intervening space be- 
tween the east and the west and had it out. 
She from the Magpie River, physically strong- 
er than her associate, berated her soundly, 
calling her a foreigner, with the added words, 
that she possessed an impudence beyond com- 
pare. Ashamed and humiliated, the proud 
daughter of Han left at once. When the king 
returned he found that she had gone. He fol- 
lowed hard after and overtook her, but she 
refused all explanation, all persuasion, all pro- 
testations of love, and bade her fond lover a 
last farewell. Yoori, desolate, returned on his 
way and as he sat resting be- 
neath a tree he saw a pair of 
orioles delighting themselves in 
each other’s company. This awakened in his 
soul a little song, dated 17 B.c., the oldest piece 
of Korean composition extant : 
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Thou lilting, joyous, yellow birds, 

Who, mate to mate, live but to love each other; 
Whilst I, alas, unsought, unheard, 

Envy thy lot, my little brother. 


The great warrior and historian, Kim Poo- 
sik, has taken the trouble to tell of this do- 
mestic infelicity. The West has many ideas 
regarding the sex questions of the East, im- 
agining that we and they are worlds apart. 
Outward manifestations would seem to con- 
firm this idea, but deep down inthe heart 
feelings and emotions run about the same. 

While Paikje shows a conspicuous lack of 
religious life, Kokuryu strikes one as being 
religious but peculiar. At the 
point where we cross from B. Cc. 
to A. D,, that very year, the king 
was offering a sacrifice to Heaven—a pig. 
The animal, stricken with fear, made its escape 
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and two officers, Takni and Sapi, were sent in- 
hot haste to recover it. They finally overtook 
it at Changok Lake, and, in order that it 
might not repeat the offence, had it hamstrung. 
When the king saw the wounded animal 
brought back, he was very angry and_ said, 
“How dare you mutilate a sacrifice to be of- 
fered to God?’ With that he commanded 
these two offenders to be destroyed—buried 
alive. Shortly after, the king fell ill anda 
witch-woman was summoned to his side. 
“What is the reason of my illness?” he asked. 
Her reply was, “The spirits of the dead Takni 
and Sapi are after you for your life.’ He then . 
confessed to these dead souls that he had done 


very badly and was at once forgiven and re- 
stored. 


Kwun Keun in the History of the Hast King- 
dom remarks rather sarcastically, ‘‘In the first 
place the Emperor of China alone could right- 
ly offer sacrifice to God. A mere king of Ko- 
kuryu had no business whatever to attempt. 
such a thing. A humble mind and an. honest 
effort in behalf of his people were the true 
kind of service he was called upon to render. 
To kill two men, also, for one pig, shows how 
unenlightened and illguided he was.” 

Other odd notes follow in the old chronicle. 
In 5 A. D. the king was out on a hunting” 
expedition when he met aman with, 
a pair of wings growing from his. 
armpits. He was known as Mr. Wing and the 
king, interested in him, took him home and. 
made him his son-in-law. 

Another nvute dated 8 A. D. says that Yoori 
had a son named Haimyung ({fi8A) who was. 
a great sportsman, a fine shot 
and as bold as alion. A chief-. 
tain of the Yellow Dragon Tribes: 
hearing of him sent hima specially beautiful: 
bow as a present. When the m:3senger 
brought it Haimyung fitted the string and with 
one sweep back to his ear drew the bow to 
splinters. His father was very angry at this: 
act of disrespect and at once sent word to the: 
Yellow Dragon Chieftain offering to hand 
over his son for execution, A messenger 
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7 “officers 3 Bee him pelea the risk 
‘an his answer was, “Unless God means 
death no Yellow Dragon Tribesman can 
arm me.” He went and we are told that the 


treated him with all courtesy. 
~ Such notes may seem to have little historical 
value and yet they throw a measure of light 
upon the inner life of this ancient people. 
its ‘During these first two hundred years of the 
ag 2, Christian era Kokuryu greatly extended her 
¥ Y Sporders. She conquered Naknang completely 
and added territory from Puyu on the north, 
wus gathering strength for her appointed 
sstiny of six hundred years. 


Silla, launched on her way, moves much as 
the others. Anxiety besets her from many 
quarters. Grasshoppers come; 
millions of them, and eat up all 
_ thecrops. Itis recorded that 
n the year 109 A. D. they appeared and the 
ing, Pasa, who had been on the throne thirty 
years, went to the highest hilltop and made 
his prayer to God. We are told that the 
grasshoppers disappeared and plenty crowned 
‘igen the year. 
The year 28 A.D. records a very unique 
happening. It reads, “In this 11th moon the 
is ruler of Silla, while making a tour 
through his kingdom saw an old 
4; woman starving and _ freezing, 
a ede to die. Said he, “I am the basest of hu- 
man kind, for I sit on a throne and at the same 
time allow my people young and old to come 
to such a dreadful pass as this.”’ He gave her 
_ food and clothing and, moved by her want, 
had his treasure-houses opened wide for the 
widow, the orphan, the sick, the suffering. 
Outside peoples hearing of this came in great 
numbers and settled in Silla. This was a year 
of special joy, for songs were first sung at 
public gatherings and music and. dancing ac- 
- companied the day. 


During this first century of the nation’s life 
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ae First it was Pak gps 4 
it became Suk (#), and finally Kim 1 
(@). Pak as we have already noted 
came forth from an egg or gourd, hence his — 
name. As regards Suk Taliai who ascents 
the throne in 57 A. D. we have the pe q 
story recorded by Kim Poo-sik. When Tallai- ee 
became king he was sixty-two years of age, . 
His surname was Suk and he originally be- — 
longed to the land of Tabara that lies 300 miles 4 
north-east of Japan. His mother was a native 
of the Women’s Kingdom. After seven years 
of married life, bird like, she laid an egg. f 
The king was displeased at this, regarding it 4 
as most uncanny. He ordered it thrown away i. 
but the queen refused. Instead she wrapped — A, 
it round in silks, placed it in a box, and set i 
afloat on the deep blue sea. 

It landed first off Kimhai, South Korea, but. 
the people were afraid and pushed it back. It 
next appeared near Ajinpo, where — : 
an old woman fished it out with © 

hook and line, opened the box and — 
found it contained a little child. a. 

She brought him up as her own son and he ~ 4 
grew to be a giant nine feet high, handsome 
and wise beyond his peers. A friend remarked 
at the time, ‘“We do not know the name of the 
child,” but when he landed the magpies flew 
about after him in great delight and made a 4 
wondrous uproar. “Let’s take the name for 
magpie” said he, “and strip it of the radical ; 
bird (§) which will leave us the character 
suk (##). This will be his name. Ashe came 
out of a box we'll call him Tallai, drawn out, 
or Moses.”’ 

Tallai became a fisherman and by this means 
cared for his mother. Most diligent he was 
in all he undertook. His mother 
remarked, ‘You are no ordinary — 
person. Face and form mark» 

you off from every other man. Make a name 

for yourself, I pray.’ He gave his whole heart 
to the study of the character and to the mys- — 
teries of geomancy. In this connection he 
called attention to the site of Minister Ho- — 
28 RS. 
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A HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


kong’s house which he said was replete with 
great good fortune. With this in mind he 
bought it and in time made it the happy town 
of Wulsung (Ab). 

King Namhaiin the fifth year of his reign 
hearing of his great gifts gave Tallai his 
daughter in marriage. In the seventh year 
he made him chief minister and entrusted him 
with full power of state. The throne as well 
was bequeathed him and he finally became 
king. 

- Another myth which marks not only a 
change of family name but that of the king- 
dom as well, pertains to Silla. 
It was in the year 65 A. D. that 
the king heard the crowing of 
a cock in the neighbouring forest. Cock- 
crowing is really one of the characteristic 
sounds of this gentle nation. Practised through 
a long series of years the Korean rooster is a 
_ perfect marvel as to crowing. Brass lungs with 
steam attachment can hardly express it. To 
have him break forth at 2 a.m. from the 
rafter point just over your cottage window, 
injects into your peaceful sleep a splitting 
_ Sense of uproar beyond words. The king 
heard just such a sound as this, sat up to see, 
and then sent Hojung his minister to find out. 
A golden box was found hanging toa tree 
while just beneath a white rooster was an- 
nouncing the fact tothe whole wide world. 
The box was carried to the king who opened 
itand found a beautiful cherub boy inside. 
“The gift of Heaven,” said his grateful 
majesty. And as he came out of a golden 


Kerim, Land of 
the Cock-crow 


box his name became Kim and seeing that the 
rooster crowed beneath the tree the state re- 
ceived the nameof Kerim or ‘cock-crowing 
forest.’ 

Mr. Kwun Keun (Chaucer’s contemporary) 
adds this impatient note; “The appointments 
of Heaven go forward in an 
orderly manner, things to grow, 
grow ; things to die, die. How 
could a child ever find its birth-place in a 
golden box? And be discovered hanging in 
atree? And a rooster announce it to the 
world? Such nonsense! Bad men have made 
it all up in order to deceive the poor ignorant 
people and force them to associate marvels 
and miracles with kingship. It is one way, 
indeed, to rob a state and steal the throne.”’ 

Very bad itis to thus tell a lie as some 
ancient Korean must have done, and yet how 
mild and gentle these little cherub boys and 
roosters seem when compared with the West 
and its doings on the other side of the world 
at this very time. Nero, now onthe throne 
of the great Roman Empire, must have excite-- 
ment you know and must needs fill his days. 
with well-rounded pleasure. To this end he 
poisoned his half-brother Britannicus; had 
his mother Agrippina quietly put to death ; 
drove off his gentle wife Octavia, whom he 
later had beheaded, and then set on foot the 
first persecution against the Christians. We: 


The Growings 
of Kwun Keun 


of the Far West in those distant days wholly 
lacked the gentle spirit that ruled in the: 
Kingdom of Silla. 


“OR SEVERAL YEARS the members of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission have 
cae been trying to secure a tract of land on 
Chidi San forasummer resort in the moun- 
tains. The movement dates back a number 
of years to a week’s camping experience of 
Mr. William A. Linton and the writer on the 
_ highest peak of this range; but it was not un- 
til, 1921, when the doctors of the mission got 
behind the movement, that any real interest 
was taken, and plans made for securing a 
summer camp. This was at the time when 
a sprue was prevalent in our mission, and our 
doctors had come to the decision that a de- 
cided change of altitude for a part of the year 
would be of great benefit to the general health 
of the missionaries. So at the annual meeting 
that year a committee was appointed to seek 
out .a desirable location for the proposed 
camp. This committee was composed of two 
members from each of our five stations, 
together with co-opted members, one each 
from the Australian Presbyterian Mission and 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission, parts of 
which two missions lie in territory not far 
from Chidi. Influenced by members of Soon- 
chun station, this committee went in its search 
a to the extreme southwestern end of the Chidi 
. range where it finally selected what is the 
present site of the camp. It is in South Chulla 
province near the borders of North Chulla and 
-Kyeung An provinces. The nearest town of 
any importance is Kyurei, a magistracy about 
_ thirty miles from Soonchun. From any 
station in our mission automobile roads lead to 
the great Buddhist monastery at the foot of 
- the mountain, six miles from the camp. 
The advantages of the location are unique, 
surpassing those of any mountain resort 
known to the writer. It is a large tract of land 
near the: top of the mountain at an altitude 
ranging from four thousand to four thousand 
five hundred feet above sea level. While 
the main Chidi forests are across the ridge 
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‘camp this year—including representatives — 


acres has been set aside as a children’s play 
ground and picnic park. The building sites 


restful outlooks on thickly wooded mountain — 
slopes and grass-covered hillsides near-by, — 
but views of distant moutain ranges and peaks, ~ 
of valleys and plains, entrancingly beautiful. 
From the ridges the towering peaks of the — 
Chidi range, reaching the altitude of six thou- — 
sand three hundred feet, seem almost within — 
touching distance, and to the southwest and — 
south the sea may be seen with its many — 
island-mountains piercing its gleaming waters. — 
While as at any mountain place one can get ~ 
hot enough in the sun and out ona hike, at — 
Chidi it is always cool in the shade andinthe 
house cool enough every night for fires in the : : 
big rock fireplaces, and many days the fires — 
burn all through the day. Blankets are req- 
uisitioned every night, and to the question — 
which is always asked we gladly reply, “Yes, 
we have no mosquitoes on Chidi!” = 
The hillsides abound with springs of water — 
eos pure and cold from out the mountain 
itself. = 
The season of 1924 was the third at Camp — 
Chidi. There were fifty-five members of the > 


from the Australian, Canadian, and Southern — 
Presbyterian Missions and two visitors from § 
America. = 
Owing to the uncertainty as to the matter 
of the lease, not much building of a permanent 
nature has been done up to this time. There — 
are now ten cottages and others will be built . 
before next season. ie 
Plans for the immediate fifane include the 
building of guest-houses, tennis-courts and a 
swimming pool. 
Through the very kind offices of Baron | 
Saito, and of Mr. Sonoda of the Government- 
General, the Imperial University which holds ~ 
these mountain lands by a grant, has agreed — 
give usalong term lease on the property. 
Subleasing of lots and plans for the develop- : 
ment of the camp will proceed at once. 


a ‘SEPTEMBER 18th, 1923, during the 
be Meeting” of the Federal Council in 
"Seoul, a ‘Foreign’ National W. C.T. U. 
as” ne eeyired. This was the culminating 
rent of Miss Christine ne nln § labors in 


The purposes of this pietnvetion were (1) 
(0 cooperate with all temperance organizations 
already at work in Korea, and (2) to organize 
unions where there are none. Accordingly a 
‘field organizer was secured, Mrs. Mary Song, 
and a schedule arranged for her to visit the 
more accessible mission stations in the thirteen 
provinces, all looking toward a Korean Nation- 
4 WG. T: U. 

_ Her work resulted in 16 local unions with 
“1,508 members at the close of 1923. On Aug. 
28th, 1924, a Korean National W. C. T. U. be- 
came a reality, this the very year the W. C. 
‘: Ti, U. in U. S. A. was holding a continent-wide 
Jubilee celebrating its half- hundred years ! 

_ The W.C. T. U. is an organization of Chris- 
_ tian women banded together forthe protec- 
tion of the home, the abolition of the liquor 

_ traffic, and the triumph of Christ’s thas 

é Rule i in custom and in law. 
Basis of membership: Each member is re- 
quired to sign the pledge and pay the annual 
-membership fees. Dues vary in different 
_ countries—in Korea ¥ 2.00. Dues should be 
sent to Mrs. D. A. Bunker, Treasurer, Seoul. 
Pledge—lI hereby solemly promise, God help- 
ing me,to abstain from all distilled, fermented 
and malt liquors, including wine, beer and 
cider, and to employ all proper means to dis- 
f peur’ the use of and traffic in the same. 

_ The Badge is a knot of white ribbon, sym- 
“bolic of purity and peace, and it also includes 
all the correlated reforms that center in the 
pee of the home. 

Its scope reaches out into every line of 
“service in the home, social or civic life, and 


uches every spring of action that can be 
De tir da. 
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correlated for humanity’s good. Its s 
as wide as the universe and limited onl 
humanity’s need. Its motto “For God 
Home and Every Land,” holds within its 
pass all that makes life worth living. : 

Men are most cordially invited to join as 
ieee members. The organization val \ 
the counsel and influence of its hon 
members, while their membership fee (y 
are all used in local work) are of areas assis- 
tance. Bees 

Our imperative need now is active coo 
tion between the Foreign and Korean 
This is a special appeal to all the missi 
scattered throughout Korea to give them 
couragement, counsel and oe ae 


and let them watch it hava This ta 
splendidly! With 85% of all knowledge: at- y 
tained through the eye, the demonstration an ee 
exhibit are strong influences for creating pro- 
hibition sentiment and in making publicity. © mn 

Now that street fairs are common in Korea,. : 
have demonstrations and exhibits. The Union — 
in Chulwon prepared a booth with anti- 
cigarette posters and teachers to explain them. — 
This was followed by the egg and alcohol de- — 
monstration, then by a sermonette, after which x 
the members moved among the women, and. ~ 
men among the men, to secure pledge signers — 
and members among those near wait to. 
attend meetings. 

While the preacher was explaining fie <i 
charts, a hot debate arose. Some men stoutly  — 
maintained that they could not live without ~— 
their wine. Then anold man lifted up his 
voice and said, “Look at me! I am eighty 
years old, andI have fivé#sons and twelve 
grandsons. The reason Iam so blessed is be- 


nd none of us haw ever viet to- ea 


‘ow who can beat that 2” This sil- 


oie prohibition of liquor, opium and 
e, (except for medical purposes) and 
ae of legalized vice. Let us come 


nods of fifty years’ experience in U.S.A. As 
y as possible develop the 27 departments 


eir respective superintendents. At the 
‘eplaadd during heats Counch week, 


oe made her report, she said ; “There 


to ce no Ree. or even foundation 


ne unions in the Sahel! The young 
's motto i is; ‘‘No good thing i is a failure. 


cesauility Naa Linen i 
W. C. T. U. would not be put off but d 


that this truth be put into the schoo 
seit . As far nauk as 1911 the bape 


depsrneandent of Scientific Temperance 
struction in public schools and colleges, ur 1 
the auspices of the W. C. by: U., by ae rf 


alcohol. Teachers ea studentsa are ote 

in such facts. > 
The Foreign National officers toe Korea for 

1924-5 are: 

President, Mrs. Anna Chaffin, Seoul, k Korea. — 


First Vice-president, Miss Emily Winn, Chunju. 


Second ,, Ce Miss E. A. McLellan, ‘Hoiryung. sz 
Third ,, Pr Miss A. S. Doriss, Pyengyang. ‘ey 
Corresponding Secretary, 

Miss Cordelia Erwin, Chulwon. 
Treasurer, 


The Charm that is J Pelee 
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HIS TITLE WAS FOUND in a guide book 
under a picture which showed some 
camels on the road outside the city wall. 

ring my fifteen years residence in Korea I 
read and heard much of Peking, so that 

" charm already ube doit me. With no 


1 ral sie attempt to 
e.. a brief account of my impressions and of 
0 ome of the thoughts that surged through my 


aan hours from Mukden we 
travelled over great plains of sand, past 
; ‘Shanhaikwan where we caught a glimpse of 
the Great Wall, past Tientsin the harbour city 
of a million people, and always it was the 
same uninviting waste of sand, with graves 


everywhere. One member of the party ie! 
clared that she had been cere to ice ea 


our eyes smarted terribly. It did not seem ns 
be a desirable place in which to live. 
We visited the Temple of lags 


pe | 


union mission ches!) and bark past the: In i 
demnity College and the Great Bell. 
traversed the city several times and 
through Legation street, including a visi 


Foundation). We saw palatial residences 
great buildings, passed through and ad ni 
many of the gates, visited some of the shc 
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THE CHARM THAT IS PEKING 


Everything speaks of greatness as the capital 
city of the greatest country in the world (in 
some respects). It is the only city in the 
Orient that seems to have been laid out origin- 
ally, and centuries ago, on the square and with 
wide streets. It seems as if the founders and 
builders had a vision of a great country anda 
great city. This applies also to the character 
of the public buildings and grounds, to the 
location of temples and monuments, and to the 
erection of gates and walls. It was not hard 
to think of the empire as extending out to 
Tibet, to Mongolia, to Manchuria, and to the 
Eighteen Provinces. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotien experience to 
stand on the top of the hill, within the Sum- 
mer Palace grounds, and with a field glass 
view the Jade Pagoda and the mountains on 
the west and out over the great city ten miles 
tothe east. All the principal gates, temples, 

palaces, and other buildings could be located 
on a never ending plain as far as the eye could 
reach. 

Another impression I had was the waste 
there had been on royalty. The palaces, 
throne-room, banquet hall, temple and altar 
of Heaven are grand beyond description. But 
they stand empty, desolate, and decaying, 
The once Forbidden City has become the 
curiosity of the world for a pittance for ad- 
mission. The guide pointed out in the throne 
room the chair that Yuan Shi Kai had made, 
in which he himself hoped to sit as emperor. 
It was empty, like everything else around it, as 
is also the glory of its “occupant to have been”. 
That “the people have made gods unto them- 
Selves’’ is certainly true of the China of the 
past. Millions starved to support puppet em- 
perors and their hangers-on in extravagance. 
Now in the new order of. the Republic, these 
piles of stone, brick and mortar, carved mar- 
ble, great beams and gold lacquered pillars, 
with their roofs of imperial yellow, and blue 
and green, are useless. Verily new cloth can- 
not be put on an old garment nor new wine 
nto old wine skins. 

In contrast to this glory of China, that was 


and is now dead, is the resurrected life of the 
new day-schools, colleges, manufactories, rail- 
roads, hospitals, churches, the large central 
Y.M.C.A. building, ete. 

Some months ago the Boy Scouts held a 
Jamboree in Peking. Among those who at- 
tended were a few American boys from 
Korea. Most of them came back talking about — 
the palaces, temples, great gates and walls. 

But one boy could talk only about the 
Rockefeller Institute (Medical School) and de- 
clared that Peking has nothing so grand as 
that. And so we thought after visiting the 
great sights and famous buildings. It is built 
on magnificent proportions, as are they ; it is 
clean while they are dirty and crumbling; it is 
serviceable to the needs of suffering humanity, 
while they never served but a few degenerated 
royalties and grafting officials. 

One young lady in the party insisted that so 
many empty buildings ought to be put to some 
good use and filled up with the homeless, if 
nothing else. It seemed a reasonable request. 
The question of questions in China is just this. 
Can China out of her glorious but dead and 
decayed past rise into new life and, like the 
Chambered Nautilus, build on her dead past a 
still better civilization than that of centuries 
gone by, glorious as that has been? We 
believe she can, and in fact is doing it 
now, in spite of all the difficulties of the 
present situation. And we believe that the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the presence 
of more than five thousand missionaries . 
within her borders, and the influence of 
western civilization, much of which is Chris- 
tian, and above all the dynamic and life giving 
power of the Church of Christ in China, 
already grown to large proportions, are the 
principal factors among a virile and likable 
people with many admirable qualities, that are 
going to make China in fact as well as in num- 
bers the greatest nation on earth. 

China probably has a right to the largest 
standing army in the world, and ought to be 
able to support the largest army, since it is 
the largest country in the world. But the 
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where, feels that there would be some hope for 
. China’ s future if she could be rid of this in- 
tolerable burden. 
Of course the traveler sees many soldiers 
because they are there for his protection. 
Supporting soldiers in China is less expensive 
than. paying indemnities. Ever since the 
bandit raid in Shantung, the Mukden-Peking 
and the Peking-Pukow (Nanking) railways 
have been well guarded. A special car for the 
soldiers i is attached to each train and soldiers 
b: at every station are seen on guard, and parts 
“of the stations are used as barracks. Search 
lights are thrown to each side, sometimes 
from the engine in front and sometimes from 
an engine in the rear. 
- Naturally we feel grateful for this protection 
: and are sympathetic towards the soldiers and 
Py the country that had to resort to such measures. 
_ And we learned to admire the Chinese soldier 
very much. He lives on the rations he can 
get, sleeps as he can, and, we were told, lives 
on half pay and often on back-pay. But he 
_ was always well behaved and courteous. In 
_ Peking the soldiers seem to cooperate with the 
police in regulating street traffic. They stood 
at their posts of duty, erect, clean looking, 
neatly dressed, and seemed very efficient and 
faithful. 
_ As we rode through the country the Chi- 
nese people seemed so good natured, simple 
minded, and peasant-like, that it was hard to 
realize that bandits could exist in such a 
country at all. Far as the eye could reach 
was a vast plain of farm land, and people 
working industrially in sandy fields, with crops 
-_ struggling for life until the rainy season. It 
was only when we came into the region where 
the bandit raid occurred that there was any- 
_ thing like hills or mountains. We took a train 
at Chufu, near the home and grave of Con- 
- fucius, at 2 a.m. and a few miles from Lin- 
- cheng where the hold-up occurred. We turn- 
ed into our berths in an all steel American 
built car on one of the best trains in the 
Orient, feeling quite secure, and almost of 
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traveler in China, as he sees soldiers every 
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ly unknown. 
I used to wonder that the missionaries in’ 
China could go about their work aud not feel 
uneasy about their safety. The country is 
poorly governed, or as one often hears the re-. 4 
mark in China “there is no government;”’ a 
bandit raids are common as is civil war; not 
infrequently a foreigner loses his life, and oe 
it all does not seem to bother the missionaries 
who live there. But I am not surprised abe i 
that after spending a few days in Shantung. 
Everything goes on as usual and itis hard to 
realize that peace and safety do not reign — 
everywhere. Even in Manchuria, where 1 ~ 
used to itinerate and where the country is — 
wilder, I did not travel in fear, although at ~ 
times we were offered an escort of soldiers, 
and heard reports of robberies that had been 
committed recently in the part of the country 
through which we were passing. Infact two ~ 
of our lady missionaries on their way out of : 
Manchuria slept peacefully in a Chinese inn ~ 
while the adjoining house was being robbed. 
Our Korean pastors in Manchuria can tell 
quite frightful stories of being robbed, ‘and = 
the Scotch and Irish missionaries there have 
been held up by bandits more than once. And 
yet while traveling in China you feel compar- 
atively safe, the Chinese people are sofriend- __ 
ly, andthere are no signs of anything hap- 
pening out of the ordinary. E 
Nevertheless China is ina bad way. Unless 
she can rid herself of war lords, grafting of- 
ficials, roving bandits, her large army, and oe 
domineering foreigners who exact heavy — 
penalties upon every occasion, the outlook for — 
the future is most discouraging. China must. 
reform herself. She must be allowed to live 
her own life with all the help that friendly 
nations can give, but free from humiliating 
conditions which too many of them have i im: 
posed. May a friendly world help China an 
may China develop the ability to help herself. 


aa 3} i sa 


ce two misstatements, BE spel of this be- 
- cause so many wild things are said about 
One Apa ae be BAe some time before 


ee is common at. least. Not so 
ommon as it would be in one of our Ameri- 


wn. It does not seem to be the nature of 
s people to get drunk as much as it does of 
0 r mixed population at home. Here a man 
may get as drunk, wrangle as boisterously and 
fight as much as he pleases. No policemen, 
10 courts of justice, no public sentiment 
against getting drunk. Considering these 
favorable circumstances for indulging in in- 
toxicants one sees less drunkenness than one 
would naturally expect. 
also spoke of the king’s semi- anal trip 
outside of the palace grounds. His coming 
out is not limited to any fixed number of times, 
as I have since learned. Since the beginning 
of this year he has been out several times. 
Q Occasionally only a few days have intervened 
4 between his outings. He seems to enjoy a 
re holiday as much as his people do. On one of 
these occasions it was arranged that all the 
English speaking foreigners who cared to see 
the procession pass by should meet at a 
certain place. A Korean house was at our 
4 © disposal and such other little conveniences as 


‘- could be afforded for our comfort. * At the 
a 


hour appointed for the king to pass we were 
on the spot. 


The Koreans always move when 


A Back-Sight 


sD A. BUNKER 
- (Written for a home paper, Sept. 2nd, 1887) 


0 The head of the procession was within 


-as best we could, The monotony wa 


front of our place. 
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Ten o’clock A. M. may mean any time i i 
day. The time of which I write it was 


before 1 P.M. We spent the hours of w 


lieved somewhat by the surging a of 


Many: of beat ig 


ehcp hs 8 open- mouthed, at a be 


space allotted us. Here they soe roug! ; 
push back a woman; there step arou 
strong man to get a crack ata small bo: 
Thus the mock battle was kept up till i in t 


sight as the procession passed by was a Bee i 
one and somewhat ludicrous. That part of — 
the procession which was not the immediate 
escort of some dignitary reminded me forei es 
of the “hoodlum” exhibitions which at §; 
time were quite common in the States. Horses © 
were ridden that long before should have — 
been consigned to the bone-yard. Uncouth — 
men in the most fantastic garb imaginable 
were among the riders. Spears rusty and 
old. On the top of these were sliding discs — 
which when the shaft was moved up and | ee 
down kept up a terrible clang and clatter. In — te M A 
combat more serviceable, I should judge, for: 


* Jt may be of interest to know that the place as- 
signed to the foreigners from which they were to view _ 
the royal progress was in front of the east part of the — 
present C. L. S. site—the part fon which the Korean — A 
building now stands. This is the same building that — 
stood there thirty-eight years ago. The foreigners — a 
found their way to the roof from which vantage point __ 
they saluted the king. (D. A. B.) . 
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the noise they would make than for anything 
else. The iron in the end of the shaft was 
shaped something like our log-hook. The 
hook part is intended for pulling down walls 
and so forth. 

Armor was worn which time alone could 
render as unsightly as it was. Onceit had 
been of regal splendor but long since its 
beauty had passed away. 

Tay eens (great men, 7e. men who have 
money and official rank,) rode their sleek 
horses, while about them ran their servants. 
One led his horse. Two, one on either side, 
held the rider in his seat, while the remainder, 
two, ten or perhaps forty, varying according 
to the rank of the “great man,’’ followed in 
the rear. 

A Korean in the saddle presents much the 
same appearance that a man would riding on 
the hump of acamel. The saddle is about ten 
inches thick and extremely flat on top. No 
support before or behind. Where.the pommel 
of our saddle is, in the Korean there is a loop. 
This the rider leaning forward grasps .with 
both hands. 

Now let the reader draw the picture for 
himself. The horse is a small one. On its 
back place this curiously shaped saddle; the 
stirrup straps are very short so that the stir- 
rup comes half way up the sides of the ani- 
mal. Now dress the rider in a long flowing robe 
of any color to suit your fancy. For a belt use 
a silken cord. Make the sleeves large, fifteen 
or twenty inches at the wrist ; the lower half 
or perhaps a little more of the opening at the 
wrist is sewed up. These sleeves are the 
Korean’s pocket. Into them, through the 
opening at the wrist, the Korean puts what- 


ever he may chance tocarry. Writing paper, 
tobacco-pouch, books and sundry other articles 
find their way into these pockets. The low 
class of people carry a greater variety of 
articles in their sleeves than those mentioned 
above. A carpenter when he goes on the 
street carries his kit of tools in his sleeve. If 
aman buysa melon he takes the purchase 
money from his sleeve and in return puts the 
melon back intoit. I once saw aman puta 
fowl into his sleeve, another carrying char- 
coal in the same place. 

The Korean stocking is white and padded 
with cotton. The shoe, shaped something 
like our slipper, is made of a hard inflexible 
substance and covered with cloth. The hat, 
with crown flat on top and straight rimmed, 
is made of black horse-tail hairs. This com- 
pletes the outfit of a well dressed Korean. 


If the reader can imagine the man thus at-— 


tired, mounted on the top of the high saddle, 
leaning forward and grasping the loop in 
front, he will have a pretty good idea of one 
of the queer sights to be seen ina Korean 
procession. 

Near the middle of the procession came the 
king’s chair carried on the shoulders of about 
twenty men. The king had a kind look for 
the people that lined the sides of the street 
but no recognition was given until he came t6 
where our party was standing. Then his 
chair came almost to a standstill ; a stately 
bow was made and he passed on. 

The part of the procession that followed 
was quite like what preceded. Foot and 
horse were well intermingled. The proces- 
sion was about a mile long and the sight was 
well worth going to see. 
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IS THE STUDIED PURPOSE to retain 
the best of past traditions and cu stoms, ad- 
ae only that of the new that is ele- 


‘lived i in this school, will eee many an in- 
ridual soul, exalt and beautify the home, 
ind bless the community. The curriculum as 
fered i is the expression of a need felt most 
enly by many able Chinese, who have had a 
ep interest in this work and have put much 
reful thought into the subject. On the pre- 
ent teaching staff, besides the principal and 
ne other American teacher, are ten Chinese 
f college, normal school or high school grade 
' these Chinese teachers five are women 
10 have rooms in the dormitory with the 
tudents. 
To be received as a student in this school a 
woman must be of good moral character and 
must be recommended by a responsible mid- 
-dieman. No age limit exists to debar any 
woman who has a desire to apply her mind to 
the work of the classroom. No educational 
i test is required for entrance, the student be- 
ing placed where she is able to do the work. 
The school reserves the right to make any in- 
: -_quiry or investigation about a student’s guests 
‘ or with regard to incoming or outgoing mail. 
: All students, day or boarding, are expected to 
attend all lectures and meetings in the school, 
and except in case of illness, to attend the re- 
gular Sunday church service. Hach student 
brings her own bedding, wash-basin and lamp. 
_Aconvenient place is provided for washing 
clothes, but the school servants may not do 
this for the students, nor may other servants 
_be brought in to do this work. If laundry is 
sent away from the school it is at the personal 
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expense of the student. No personal serv 
may stay at the school. The students d 
their own rooms and keep them in order, : and 
also care for their own lamps. Medical at- 
tendance can always be secured from the: e 


same and cost of medicines are borne ee t } a 
student personally. In case of severe illness _ 
the family of the student is notified at once. 

We have been persuaded that in connection 
with this school for women the best thing wi 
can do for the present generation is to he 
the women in the school to a greater apprecia- ; 


4 


tion of their duties to their own pete and 


fulfilling these duties. The first step “neces: 
sary to the establishment ofa worth ib 
children’s department is the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the mothers who bring their childrer ae 
here. Because of this each person responsi- 
ble for a child in this department is asked to 
acquaint herself with the following regula: 
tions, and on her consenting to these the child 
will be received :— 

1. Thechildren are subject to all rules of 
the school as to hours of eating, kind of _ 
food, baths, hours of sleeping, saisein ngs ea: 
clothing, exercise, ete. ae 

2. Little basket beds, three by two feet, : 
inside measurement, are provided for the — 
tiny ones, and the mothers should provide — 
bedding of this size. Incase the mother | 
has not provided things when she comes, — 
she may make arrangements to secure the 
same from the school until she has pro- 
vided her own. At all times the mother — 
will see to keeping her own children’s 
bedding clean, according to school stand- 
ards. a 

3. In order to have the older children also 
sleep apart from.their mothers, beds are 


| four and | one-half ve ‘Bay two as 


for _ whiny the 


Alte the ‘child’s emaiies bath the 
mother has. nothing | to > with it except 


mother’ 's care, they are in charge of 
young women nursemaids trained for this 
: work. The whale Children’ s Department 


graduate and > is ‘constantly overseen by 
the principal. 
eee between four and six years of 


i = eee credits” must more than keep a 
y with credits i in book learning. The total grade 
any pupil for a given term is the combina- 
of “character credits” and “book credits’, 
“the former counted twice and the latter once. 
~The pupils rating in the following various 
lines of conduct and attitude is reviewed by 
the teachers in meeting once in two weeks. 
aif a student is known by any teacher to be 
specially delinquent in any one of these points, 
she wi!l be kindly talked with in private. We 


_. do not give demerits and a very undesirable 


student may be asked any time in a term to 
leave the school. 
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control. 
Eves of igs 
Personal hygiene. 
Refined conversation. 
- Refraining from gossip. 

Speaking with low voices. 

Promptness at all times. 

Initiative. ; 

Responsiveness in recitations | 

tures. 

10. Circumspect classroom attitaiies 

11. Voluntary supplementary reading. 

Those who have children in the school 
them have an extra opportunity for progres 
and credits are given for : ; 
1. Physical care of the child accordin 

school standards, and : 
2. Moral and religious training” of 
child, including, — Base 
Always being truthful, gentle, | fir fs 
with the child. a) 
Always requiring politeness to h 
self and self-control from the ch ild. 
Telling stories to her child. fi 
Leading child in prayer—if shei 

Christian. 

The School of Mothercraft was only se) 
years old in 1924, but it has already attracte d 
students from a wide area. Christian. a 
non-Christian women work together on 
equal basis and neither is any discrimi 
tion shown between Christian denomi 
tions. The married women are the wives « 
educated men, some still students in China o 
foreign countries, some teachers, preachers 
business men. From the three classes who 


Oe 


OWMND 


Cd) 
(2), 


(3) 
(4) 


_have graduated ‘from the higher course, as 


their communities ; teachers ha ati 3 
schools or institutions. As the school gr 
older and sage out students | | year after } 7 


A Celebration at Taiku Leper Hospital 


A. G. FLETCHER, M. D. 


VER 50 YEARS AGO Mr. W.C. Bailey 
went from Ireland to India as a teacher 
and seeing the pitiable condition of the 
eper outcasts there, his heart went out to 
them, and he was instrumental in securing 
small sums of money for their relief. It was 
not until the work assumed larger proportions 
that the Mission to Lepers came into being. 
foday in its Jubilee year, in cooperation with 
33 different missionary societies in 12 dif- 
ferent countries, the Mission to Lepers entire- 
ly supports 6,000 lepers in 45 institutions and 
in 22 homes maintains 600 untainted children 
of lepers—gives grants-in-aid to 27 other in- 
stitutions which care for 3,000 lepers, and to 
12 homes caring for 100 untainted children. No 
small part of its work is the providing of 
Christian teaching to 10,000 lepers in 22 ad- 
ditional asylums. ‘‘The work of our hands 
establish Thou it” isa prayer that has been 
graciously answered in the history of the 
Mission to Lepers. 

The year 1924 marks the completion of 
the first 50 years of service of the Mission to 
Lepers, and word was sent out to all Leper 
Instifutions in which the Mission is interested 
to fittingly celebrate the occasion. In Taiku 
we were just completing a new dormitory and 
dispensary, and so were fortunately able to 
combine with the Jubilee a service of dedica- 
tion of the new buildings. 

The broad general appeal which werk for 
Jepers invariably makes was evidenced by the 
attendance at the celebration of large num- 
bers of Christians from the city church— 
students from the boys’ and girls’ academies 
—the highest officials of the province, and 
even many non-Christians from the city. 

The visitors were very much interested in 
inspecting the buildings and grounds, which 
had been put in gala attire by the untiring ef- 
forts of the patients. We were deeply grate- 
fulto Miss Grimes and her corps of young 
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home economic students from the girls 
academy, and to others who helped to serve 
teain the new dormitory building. It was 
bright, sunny and attractive, with its many 
windows and light wood-work and was gaily 
decorated with flags for the occasion. 


The contemplation of the healthy, steady 
growth of any enterprise is always heartening, 
and we are greatly encouraged as we review 
the development of the Taiku Leper Hospital 
since its beginning about ten years ago. At 
that time we were giving food and shelter to 
sixlepers inasmall, thatched, mud house in 
the city. At our invitation Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey paid us a visit in December 19183, after 
which time the Mission to Lepers assumed 
financial responsibility for our work. An ap- 
propriation of $5,000 was made in 1914—site 
for our present Leper Hospital chosen and 
land purchased in 1915—well dug, bricks 
burned and buildings erected in 1916—in Jan- 
uary, 1917, first 100 lepers were received. Each 
sueceeding year the hospital capacity was 
somewhat increased by the erection of small 
native style wards with money secured as en- 
trance fees from patients. Yen 800, received 
from the Imperial House of Japan was also 
used for this purpose. 


At this time we celebrate the completion of 
wo modern brick buildings made possible by 
the grant-in-aid of Yen 7,700 received from 
the Government of Chosen and additional 
building funds received from America. One 
of these, the Parkersburg building, is two 
story with brick walls and tile roof, wooden 
floors, heated with stoves and accommodates 
80 patients. The other building is our dis- 
pensary and provides rooms for operating, 
sterilizing, dressing, examination, drug, labor- 
atory, office, etc. Thus the original little 
thatch-roofed, mud house, with six lepers wait- 
ing to end their troubles by passing from this 
earth, has been transformed into a modern 


ihoaital with a capacity of 350 Gatien where 
each patient enters for six months with the 
hope, which is realized in all early cases, that 
his disease will be practically cured within 
this short time. According to Government 
request we are being registered as a private 


standard and be subject to all the rules and 
regulations governing our mission hospitals. 
The excellent results obtained are due to 
the treatment given. 
our work Chaulmoogra Oil was given by 
mouth. It was so disagreeable to take, and 
the nausea produced made it impossible for 
_ the patient to get sufficient amounts to pro- 
duce effect. The next treatment was that of 
- Chaulmoogra Oil, Resorcin and Camphor Oil 
k - 3 . given hypodermically as suggested by Dr. 

Heiser. The latest treatment is the hypoder- 
oe : mic injection of Ethyl Esters and Camphor 
Oil. The former is extracted from Chaulmoo- 
gra and other oils while the latter lessens pain 
and promotes absorption. The above treat- 
ment has made it possible to discharge 100 
__ lepers apparently cured. As Dr. Pak, who 
gives part time to the leper hospital, reported, 
_ the above treatment means about 500 injections 
weekly, as we give two doses of 4to9C. C. 
each, twice a week. Two thirds of all patients 
have some sort of an ulcer to be dressed. As 
these are cared for daily it means about 1,000 
dressings weekly. In addition to this other 
diseases are treated as they arise. 

Mr. Kim, our business manager, told how 
the work of the institution is done. The lepers 
are divided into small groups and each group 
is made responsible for a certain piece of 
work, such as cleaning, draying, marketing, 
gardening, farming, road-making, laboratory 
work, giving of treatments, etc. The women 
patients make all the clothes and do all the 
ironing and washing. Twice a year each leper 
is given a suit of clothes and three times a day 
each leper is given food consisting of 2 parts 
rice and 1 part barley. The total cost of treat- 
ing and maintaining a leper is about Yen 8.00 
per month. Fifty Yen will provide treatment, 
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y: _ hospital and bid fair to meet the required’ 


Early in the history of 


r 


food and clothing for one leper for six mo 
which in many early cases will completely 
rest the disease. ; 
Pastor Pak, of the Leper Church, told of the ; 
pitiable condition of most of our lepers, pl 
cally and mentally, when they first come t 2 
Many of them are outcasts from home at id 
society—sleep out-doors—dress in rags— | 
carry a small vessel in which to receive the 
food that is thrown to them and a straw mat 
on which to lie. With minds that become de- 
praved and sinful, and without hope in the 
world, they eke out an existence. Upon en- 
trance they receive not only food, clothing 
and treatment, but are taught to read and — 
given books. If young they attend classes in 
the leper school which gives instruction cor- | { 
responding to that of a primary or lower | 
school. A recent recruit to our teaching force ~ 
is a young man fromone of the higher sco 
in Seoul who developed leprosy. 3 
~ We are very fortunate to have the sympa- _ 
thetic cooperation of both central and local ~ 
Government officials as was manifested by | 
the Governor’s remarks, a translation of — 
which we givein brief :—Among many de- _ 
dication ceremonies I am grateful for the op- — 
portunity of attending this, the most import- — 
ant one. The Mission to Lepers has madea 
wonderful growth during the past 50 years — 
and we are very grateful for the exile 
work which they are doingin Chosen. We 
are especially grateful for the Taiku Leper _ 
Hospital which, through the loving and untir- E 
ing efforts of Dr. Fletcher, has grown from a — 
small beginning with six lepers until to day — 
350 lepers are being eared for. As we lookat © 
the happy faces of these hundreds of patients — 
we are very grateful that they are being fed, — 
clothed, treated, and their minds. turned into ~ 
good and useful channels. The Government 
of Chosen, wishing to help this good work, 
gave Yen 7,000 last year and is to give the © 
same amount this year. My wish is that all — 
those on the outside, now afflicted with this 
dreadful disease may have an opportunity to 
enter the hospital for treatment and that a ce 
sure method of preventing the disease may be 
found. . 
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ch eed upon ‘the fact that our W. F. 


has ae n octors to Korea : Woes. 
M ug ga a9 d e another woman has received fee 


oe twelve ore women eee received 
a to practise PACCInE ¢ three more are 


Poneintes also, how pleased our W. F. M. 
women at home are with ‘the prospect of 
our work being carried on largely by these 
yO ng women. When Secretary Mrs. Avann 
visited our medical extension work in Chem- 
ulpo she was so pleased with it that she ex- 
essed the wish that we had several more 
uch centers. 

Though Dr. Esther Kim Pak was ne first 
ean to practise Western medicine in this 
untry, 1900-1910, she is not enumerated in 
the above, for, in her day a licence was not re- 


at “Ani Beside these we have Dr. Kim Ai- 


beside Dr. Lee. 


Woman’s Medical College, is associated : 
us at the F H. M. Hospital ; 


- licensed practitioners compare amazingly well i 


4) 


Drs. Hyo and Chyung, g 


and Drs. 


these latter, j is doing post- orate. ee 
Japan, ready to come to our help at oe t ee 


dozen’’ of Korean women, twelve of whom — 
are in active practice of medicine among their 4 
sisters today, the past twelve years | are by. no a ‘ 
means barren. 3 
Surely, when we think of the vast amount 
of money and time and effort put into the. 


‘men students at Severance Union Medical D 


College the past twelve years, our results in 


However, let us by no means rest satisfied 
with this, but continue to encourage more — 
young women to qualify ; and to urge the W. F, 
M. 8. to send out at least two young foreign : 
doctors to lead and to encourage these and the © 
others who are to follow. 5 

“Tt is as natural for a woman to be a doctor 
as to be a mother’ has been well said, and, — 
if the responsibilities of the mother’s vocation ¥ 
were fully realized, and war outlawed so that _ 
the quality of the children rather than their — 
quantity be better considered, the preparation a 
for motherhood should take as long and be as 
carefully made as that for a physician! 


a welfare work: but as our ibaa Pe 


pport increase this truly womanly work 
1 come more and more to the front, and 
will be less and less of disease, please 
V The ee oh Osaka baat 


oe is iWe avidin sabrik of. the 


ss’ ” School i in ie ‘Similar work should 


ere seem to be some dn niniete ideas abroad 
ng certain missionaries regarding the need 
women doctors in Korea. Like some Jap- 
., they seem to think we can’t improve 
our “mother country”—that it is Chris- 
y that has taught women to submit to 


n—that at last, little by little here and 

, Christianity has triumphed in giving us 
‘woman physician !—that it is paganism 
poeret her and not to have the necessary 


ae Abe 18 century it was first reduced os 
_ seience, and men became skilled midwives. 
_ while women were kept ignorant, until event- 
Ae i ually the men heldin their hands what is 


‘ “most naturally women’s work. But, thank 
God, the last century gave a few noble minded 
men who helped women to enter the. colleges 
and to found their own, and regain their God- 
4 given work ; though, to this day | some men, 

ur ‘ignorant of this true history, suppose women 

are trying to take their job! — 
In Korea, from the beginning of our mission- 


ary work, wha Haktang has stood for the assistants. 


, 
Tat jeh 


them from England. 
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ee near yee our men s. sycors : 
‘one for women also | arose and, as \ 
tioned, the first Korean to practise | vy 
medicine in Korea was: a woman—a 
girl. 


Fy M. S. chatld sew EH endeavor to s 
them from. m 
Let us decide to Beales our secretaries - 
at least two new doctors to be sent in 1925, 
and, if they can’t be secured in U.S.A. g 
American women art 
shy of the Government examination tl 


so prefer to go to China; but graduates fro 
British medical schools can obtain licence, 


could select for us Indian women M. D.’s we 
British licence, and since during this time no- 
American was secured, IJ regret it was ‘not i 
done. 
We have just had suck an interesting visit 


man, for twenty- five years in kates of a 
men’s hospital i in Manchuria ; she tells us 
Scotch-Irish mission there have twelve si 

and several married women doctors ; ; and th y 
have eight women’s hospitals managed. en: 
frely by women. In case both husband and 


owl 


at 


‘Also, though their board oe 
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they have established more hospitals for wo- 
men than for men! This istrue Christian 
forethought, for it is the women and children 
who are most neglected. This recalls Dr. 
Kent, a man our General Board sent to Korea 
some years ago, who, after looking the situa- 
tion over a bit, decided that with so many 
good Government hospitals and qualified 
native men doctors already, there was little 
need for him. He passed on to China, and, 
his decision has been endorsed by no less 
eminent an authority than the Rockefeller 
Foundation! However, Dr. Kent did think 
there is a medical work for women by women 
in Korea that was not being met by the Gov- 
ernment hospitals or private doctors. 


Since my attention has been called to the 
subject of Christian missions in countries 
where the Government supply of hospitals and 
education of medical students is good, I note 
that in India our Methodist. mission. though 
maintaining through the W. F. M. S. nine hos- 

-pitals for women, has but two or three hospi- 
tals managed by men. Should we do in Korea 
as is done in India and Manchuria, might we not 
even influence the Japanese to do much more 
work for women by women? The Govern- 


ment would surely do as the British govern- 
ment has in India (and, as the Mukden Chris- 
tian Medical College has done) admit women 
to qualify in medicine, and encourage private 
practice and hospitals managed by women. 
I have long been convinced that Christian mis- 
sions in Korea should set such an example. 

Some say that placing the sexes in separate 
institutions is not the best way to build strong 
characters or prevent vice. Perhaps not, 
but, then let the mixing begin in the Bible 
Schools, high-schools, and day-schools, rather 
than in hospitals where self-control is weak-. 
ened by illness and by unusual close contact 
between patients and doctors and nurses and 
other helpers night and day. 


In the “Ladies Home Journal’ for March 
Maude Royden shows what a beneficent re- 
volution in the minds of her own sex the ad- 
vent of the woman doctor has created in Eng- 
land, and I believe we are already beginning | 
to feel a bit of this effect in Korea! Let the 


good work go on—give these dozen women 
doctors a helping hand, and opportunities for 
helping and influencing the women and chil- 
dren in your sphere—your school, or work, or 
vicinity ! 
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and the Missionaries in Korea. 
Dear Friends :— 
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November 6, 1924. 
Shbey C. F. Bernheisel and F. W. Cunningham, 


_I was delightfully surprised with the pleas- 


ant remembrance you good people sent me on 


people as a medical missionary. 


as while. It is called “Flowers for the Living.” 


be included in your remembrances. 


ten” almost at hand, it is satisfying to be re 
minded that I was of some service to the peo 


a century, and learned to love. 
~The record you send of the wonderfu 


forting. 


_ the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of my 
arrivalin Korea to open work among that 


There is a pretty custom now followed by 
some of our newspapers in writing of living 
_ characters who have done something worth 


_ Youseem to have adopted this charming 
- custom in far-off Korea, andI am grateful to 


With the scriptural “three score years and 


ple with whom I lived for nearly a quarter of 


] 


- sticcess of your labors, inso enlarging upon 
the opening I was able to make, is most com- 


’ Best of all is the evident fact that you have 


ies not forgotten me, and that Iam still in your 


you certainly are in mine. 


there is no greater. 
With affectionate remembrances, 
I am, as ever, your well-wisher, 
And sincere friend, 
HORACE N. ALLEN. 


_ Additional Words on Comparative 
oes Giving. 

On returning home just before the Christ- 
. mas holidays I found letters from Mr. Wachs 
and Mr. Sauer telling me that the figure yen 
499,400 I had found in the 1923 Methodist 
Minutes was a mis-print and that the proper 
figure was yen 199,322. The figures for this 
year have just come to had. (Sept. 1924.) 


thoughts and remembered in your prayers, as 


May God bless your efforts in the future as 

in the past, and give you each the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have devoted your all to 
a well spent life in His service—than which 
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‘Swallen. 


3.614 full members gave yen ost-e9 
average of yen 19.23 each. This a more 
curate statement of the Methodist giving 
was presented in my former article. 

In making up the statistics this week for 
my own district for 1924 I have found one re- 
markable case of sacrifice. At Chemulpo 
little band of 30 full members bought land and 
built a parsonage aud Sunday School hall, 
With their other expenses they gave duri Z 
the twelve months a total of yen 5327,00 or an 
average of yen 177.00 each. F. HERRON SMITH. 


Notes and Personals 


Returned from furlough. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hirst, of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, to Seoul. 
. Miss Alexander of the Australian Presby- ¥ 
terian Mission, to Fusanchin. ¥ 
Miss Mary Thomas, of the Canadian Presby- ~ 
terian Mission, to Songjin. + 


Births. 

To Rev. F. J. L.and Mrs. Macrae, of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission, at Kyumasan, — 
a daughter, Kathleen Barbara Learmouth, on 
November 24. “ft 

To the Rev. and Mrs. Amendt, of the Metho- 4 
dist Episcopal Mission, at Kongju, a daughter 
on December 24. y 


ee 
yr 
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Mr. Bruen tells us of a scnnanicaui gathering — 
of Koreaites at New York City last December. — 
Including their family the crowd consisted of — 
Dr. and Mrs. O. R. Avison, Dr. Sherwood Hall, — 
Dr. Vinton, John Baird, the ‘Sharcobkea girls — 
and Mrs. Sharrocks, Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, e 
Mr. Whittemore, Mr. Rhodes, Mrs. G. H. Jones, — 
Florence Folwell, Miss Ruby Brownlee, Wood- ~ 
bridge and Ruth Johnson, Bruce Hunt, Law- — 
Yance Avison, Sood Morris and Wilber 


The whole edition of our weekly Korean — 
Christian paper, the “Christian Messenger,” 
dated Jan. 28th, was confiscated by the police _ 
on the grounds that it contained an article to: 
which exception was taken. 3 


Se PLR SIRES SE a Re, 

FOR SALE, DESIRABLE COTTAGE at Sorai 
Beach. For terms and particulars apply to Mrs 
Eugene Bell, Kwangju, or to Miss Sadie Buckland, 
Chunju. 


TOKYO; OSAKA: HAKATA; DAIREN; NEW YORK; LONDON 
Seoul Branch, Nihon Seimei Building, Nandaimondori, 


2 chome, 1 banchi, Seoul, Chosen 
Telephone: Honkyoku No. 3859 


Andrews & George Company 


BAUSCH & LOMB The 


| Automatic Electrical Devices Co’s 
BA LOPT CONS HOMECHARGER 
MODEL C.R.M. for automobile batteries, Radio 
sets &e. 


oy 
Sy 


for educational and religious in- 
stitutions, where it is desired to 
project opaque objects such as 


postcards, photographs, maps, a = Somatic 
coins, curios, &e. as well as The homechargers allow batteries 
standard slides. . Bmp to charge overnight until their 
With 1000 Watt Gas Filled Maz- | specific gravity reaches 1275. 
da Lamp. Further particulars and prices on 


application. 


Attachment for micro projection. | 


Cn Nie ey Soames 


The New Hotel at Kobe 


The Pleasanton Hotel 
Henry F. Sanborn, Manager 


A first class moderate priced com- 
fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
cold water in all rooms. 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is 

‘jon the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
graph or write when you are coming and 
you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


~ Do not be mislead by any other hotel 


announcement. 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


CJ 
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ee 
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AND BUILDERS 


‘Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


@ 


| Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
| to wait upon you at your home. 


We are specialising in and cordially invite your 


inspection of our 


CRYSTALS & PEARLS 


fn our curio-room we have a splen- 
did selection of the very best Crystal 
Necklaces and Pendants;all kinds of 
Japanese Indestructible Pearls, Korean 


Brasses and Inlaid Vases. 


HENRY F. SANBORN 


Tel. Sannomiya 5868. 


PLEASANTON HOTEL 
KOBE, JAPAN. 


CG, WH, YOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 


Lounge suits, 


Clerical Suits, 


Uniforms, | 


~ Overcoats, 


Dress Suits. 
Morning Coats, 
Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 


ty, 


SECUL S’ 
Chemu'po aad Fusan. % 
HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan 

BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world 

Import and Export 


General Commission Merchants 


C= S00 S= —__—_—__- 
MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR * 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
line seit aes Paes INSURAN ed mere 


1) 


ENC SNCS NG SAGE) NISC EO) 


JHE KEIJO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting and Constructing Engineers, 
HEAD OFFICE Manufacturers’ Agents, etc sHopP & woRKS 
21 Teido 41 Shung Yi Dong 
Seoul, Chosen. 


All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a speciality. Distributors in Chosen for: — 


GOODYEAR TIRES AND PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CER ane a te. St | ee BS Head office... Kokamon 242 
Q0et Si tel BOS eS Sh Shop & Works ..... Kokamon 1298 
Pst OMe ne ee Address all mail to 21 Teido 


_ Cable address ‘‘Engco,’’ Bentley’s code. 
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Write for Price-list today. 
ke. D, STEWARD & CO 
M x 
(FAMILY GROCERS) 
845, Taihecho-dori 2-Chome 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 
Tel. ‘‘“Honkyoku’’ 1783 


All Orders receive prompt attention. 


LOOK! WHAT WE OFFER 
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J. H. MORRIS 


21 ‘Teido Street, Seoul, Chosen. 
Telephone ‘‘Kokamon 242” 


REPRESENTING 
American Hardware and Steel Products Co. Che Home Insurance Ca. 
Admiral Line S. S. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of New Pork. 


The Williamson Pipeless Furnace Co. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. — 
The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


The Vacuum Oil Company. Cash Capital ... ... .. $ 6,000,000 
Coleman Quick- Light Gas Lamps. Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,00: 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. : : The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars. having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 
Over Half againat loss by fire, at current, rates, 
the Automobiles in : J. B. Morris, 
America AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


Use 30x83, 30x3%, anu 31x4 Tires. 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher. 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
Just about the best ever. 


Let Us Show You 


GOOD YEAR 


The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp. 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 300 C. P. The best 
reading lamp made. 


J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN 03 


IS INCREASING IN VOLUME AND INTENSITY 
and the C. L. 8. has provided - 
SUITABLE BOOKS FOR THE OCCASION. 


Order at once it you have not got them on hand. 


TEMPERANCE BOOKS 
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| Ue} 
Temperance Tales 4 & 74] @# Price 
by Miss C, lL. Vinling. ~‘Pranslated by S. S. Choi. An at- 
tractive pocket edition ; 60 pages. Very cheap 22 22 08 © 


China’s Enemies = J 9] Y A 
by Miss C. I, Tinting. An authoritative book of 60 pages 
with music and illustrations, dealing with pcs” ‘drink, ~ 
drugs, opium, etc. pees pals ed = ao LEN .12 


It is Written S # B| F 3 
by Miss C. I. '‘VYinling. ‘Tne best book of the three, Well 
illustrated in color with pictures and charts ; full’ “of the 
latest information and statistics. A first class Study 
Book of 90 pages... ies eas a a at SF eon. LD 


Wine Drinking 7] F = 
by F. 5. Miller. A 10 page booklet that has done -good 
service ; quite elementary. Reduced price at as 01 


Three Things Injurious to the Body 4] a] 4 3-2 
by Dr J. D., Van Buskirk. Specially adapted to the needs 
of students. Mixed script. 26 pages vs pas ai 10 


The Evil Effects of Alcohol 24-9} #3 7 2]3] 
_ by H. W. Thwing. A simple booklet Oi” 30 pages, suited 
to the lesser educated ee rsd ss = eS “06 


Advice to Young Men 4% YY A QR AB 
by MrS. S. Chai, a specialists in Social Seumiee who has 
given great attention to the needs of young men. —This 
is highly recommend as a useful and effective book. 60 
pages .. Base aint — on ae = Be oven 18 


NEW TEMPERANCE SHEET-TRACTS 
Bpial Abstinence <= 2] 3] 


SEBRBSEASALESEBALE 


S88 


’ by F.S. Miller. Per 100... ps jae as po sate 315) 
Casting off the Bonds of Drinks, oF FETA 
by F, S. Miller. Per 100 .... tos .80 
Wine is a Mocker = 9 4 a} 
_ (New tract) by F. 8. Miller, Per 100° A rE ral 325 
Drink =F FURY é 
by Miss Tinling. Per 100 .. oe fan Ce Gee ee 45 a 
Tobacco 4ASHACE SM | 
by Miss Tinling. Per 100 ~ eet Be me 45 
Don’t Smoke # 1 9 7 2 a 
(Mixed script) by A. A. Khodes. Per 100... 2 es -20 - 
Evil Effects of Tobacco 1 & 2] 8] = ) : 
(Mixed script) by H. A. Rhodes. Peril00, 2. Sieeowne .20 : 
I 


| “THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SCCIETY OF KOREA 
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